INTRODUCTION
murder rage freely, irrational phantasies that mock at reality in
their extravagance: in short a world that reminds us of Belsen or
of Walt Disney at his most grotesque. Of the world outcry at
this derogation of smiling infancy this is not the place to speak;
Mrs. Klein is still experiencing much of the aftermath. I am
reminded here of a patient who in a moment of sudden illumination
exclaimed: CI knew that Freud's theories were true, but I did not
know that they were so true.3 Mrs. Klein's unsparing presenta-
tion of the cutting, tearing, gouging, devouring phantasies of
infants is apt to make most people recoil with a similar exclamation.
She went further than this by maintaining that the Cimmerian
picture Freud had drawn of the unconscious mind of a three-year-
old was at least as valid of an infant of the first months of life.
Thus, for example, it had been surmised that the oral erotism of
such an infant could be divided into two stages: first a sucking
one, then a biting one; and the name oral-sadistic or cannibalistic
had been given to the latter one. Devouring or cannibalistic
phantasies had been observed and traced to perhaps the age of
three. But Mrs. Klein ruthlessly maintains that they occur during
the so-called cannibalistic stage of infancy itself, which after all
seems what one would have expected.
Again, we had long been familiar with the concept of intro-
jection formulated by Ferenczi in 1909, and with the much older
psychiatric one of projection. But Mrs. Klein has taught us much
more about these mechanisms than was previously known. Not
only do they apparently operate from the beginning of life, as was
indeed implicit in Freud's description of the cpleasure-egos, but
they alternate and are interwoven with each other to such an
extraordinary extent that the greater part of early infantile develop-
ment can be described in terms of them. It is indeed becoming
increasingly difficult to distinguish clearly between the processes of
introjection, incorporation and identification. The whole theory
of 'internal objects', 'good' and 'bad', has thus been enormously
extended, with important results both for our understanding of
early development and for our daily therapeutic practice.
Mrs. Klein's boldness did not stop at the study of normal and
neurotic infantile development. She has extended it into the field
of insanity itself, no doubt somewhat to the dismay of those psychi-
atrists who regard this field as the last preserve of the medical
profession. But the extension was unescapable. The resemblance
between certain infantile processes and those so blatant in para-
noia, schizophrenia and manic-depressive insanity could not be
overlooked by someone of Mrs. Klein's perspicacity, and she did
not hesitate to appropriate terms from those fields and apply them,
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